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found to be an inferior metal for that purpose. Under
certain conditions it contaminated the food and was
injurious to health. With regard to copper, I believe
it has been ascertained that contaminated water, if
kept in clean copper vessels for twenty-four hours
becomes so far sterilised that it is fit for drinking.
So the beautiful copper jars which are used in India
for bringing water from the village well are not to be
condemned as medieval and out of date. Modern
science in both cases justifies the Indian craft tradition.
The effect of the pseudo-scientific Madras experiment,
if it achieves its object, will be to injure public health,
to obliterate the scientific tradition of Indian hereditary
craftsmanship, and to drive the skilled coppersmith
and brass-smith into factories for the sole benefit of
commercial companies interested in the production of
aluminium. This is called the " industrial develop-
ment " of India, but it is only a form of greedy com-
mercial exploitation which degrades both handicraft
and the craftsman.

In an hereditary industrial community such as
India's, there is no use for art societies, art museums,
art books, and art schools to teach the craftsman
what art is. In modern Europe art has become a
rare hot-house plant, which only rich and fastidious
people care to cultivate. But in India the builder
still builds beautifully without an architect to show
him the way. Modern Indian towns and villages,
planned by master-builders after the rules of the
Silpa-sastras, show a pride in honest craftsmanship
and a sense of the joy of good work which are rare in
modern European building craft. The Indian builder,
when not spoilt by the Anglo-Indian building system,